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Mar rk. VII. 29. 1 
For He taught them as one having. 
Authority, and not as the Scribes. 


wy is frequently remark'd by 

the Evangeliſts throughout 
their Hiſtories, as one Cha- 
od Tacer of our Bleſſed Savi- 
2X 'our's Doctrines and Preach- 
ing, that they were accompa- 
nied with a peculiar Weight 
and Energy in their Delivery, which plainly 
ſpoke them to be of more than human Origi- 
al, and commanded the Attention and Re- 
rerence of his Hearers. Both the Matter and 
the Manner of his Teaching had ſomething 
common in them; his Words carry'd with 
them at once Conviction and Authority; and 
the Force of his Diſcourſes wrought ſo power: 
A fully 


TH 
fully upon Men's Minds, that it oblig d them 
to regard him not barely under the Notion 


of a moral Inſtructor, but as an authoritative 
Teacher. For we find the People were led to 
this Opinion of him, not only upon ſeeing his 
Miracles and feeling the beneficent Effect 
of his healing Hand, which were undeniable 
Proofs of an extraordinary Power, but the ſame 
Reflections occurr'd to them likewiſe upon the 
hearing his Diſcourſes, and the Wiſdom with 
which he ſpake. And accordingly it is often 
after giving us an Account of ſome Divine 
Leſſon of Inſtruction or remarkable Parable, 
that the ſacred Hiſtorian concludes his Rela- 
tion with obſerving, that che People were alli 
niſhed at his Doftrine, for that his Word wu 
with Power, (Luk. 4. 32.) that he taught them 1 
one that had Authority, and the like Expref 
fions. And indeed ſo ſenſible were even his 
bittereſt Enemies of this, that they knew not 
| how to evade the Force of it, but by giving it 
an invidious Turn, and endeavouring to de- 
feat the Credit of his Doctrine by inſinuating 
Prejudices againſt his Perſon, upon account of 
the Meanneſs of his Birth and Education, How 
Enometh this Man letters, having never learn. 
ed? whence hath he this Wiſdom and theſe mighty 
Works? is not this the Carpenter's Son? — 4 


they 


11 


they were offended in him. (Matth. x3. 74.) In 


n this Manner did they hope to divert the Peo- 
n ple's Attention to him at the ſame time that 
e Wl they themſelves all bare him witneſs, as St Luke 
1 expreſſes it, (4. 22.) and wonder d at the gracious 
* 175745 which proceeded out of his Mouth ; whilſt 
dme leſs prejudic'd Part of his Hearers could 
4 openly ſee and confeſs that never Man ſpake 
de tte his Man, (Joh. 7.46.) and that he could cer- 
* tainly be no other than ſome eminent Prophet 
th i ir leaſt, if not the great Prophet himſelf; the 
5 expected Meſſiab. (Joh. 7. 40, &c.) | 
N What the particular Teaching of the Scribes 
| WW vas, which in the Text is oppos d to that of 
. our Saviour, may not be very material to en- 


quire, But from the Character of the Scribes 
of throughout the Goſpels, it is moſt probable it 
hi conſiſted chiefly in vain Traditions, and Com- 
mandments of Men, in cold unedifylng Exph- 
1 ations of the Law, in fruitleſs Queſtions and 
. Filter and endleſs Genealogie, with which they 
amuſed their Audience without either Grace or 
Effcacy. But the Power and Dignity of our 
bleſſed Saviour's Teaching was widely different 
from the Sophiſtry of theſe Jewiſh Doctors; 
tle taught, not as a dry Expoſitor of uncer- 
ain human Traditions, but in the Style and 

Authos.. 


[4] 
Authority of a Lawgiver, that is, he taught 4x 
one that had a Right to teach, as one hO wy 
commiſſion d from Heaven, and was endued will 
Power from on high, to inſtruct Mankind in Re, 
ligion, and to — the Practice of it. 


It ſhould dun from what has been blend 
that Authority in Matters of Religion is Re. 
commendation of it; or rather, to ſpeak mort 
plainly, that Authority is of the higheſt In- 
portance in Religion, that it is even neceſſary 
in order to eſtabliſh it upon its right Found 
tion, and to procure it that Reception and ln. 
fluence in the World which it ought to hare. 
But contrary to this, it has been maintain'd, and 
is become a faſhionable Doctrine, that Auth 
rity is of little or no uſe at all in Religion; 
that Mankind are to be govern d by their oui 
Reaſon, that is by thoſe Rules of Duty which 
the Light of Nature ſufficzently diſcovers 1 ual 
them, as reſulting from the eſſential Differen 
ces and Relations of Things, from the naturi 
Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Action. 
I deſign therefore in the following Diſcoutſe 


I. Firſt, To ſhew the Uſe and the real I- 
fluences of Authority in Matters of M 
ral and Religious Conduct. And, 

II. Second 


71 
40 II. Secondly, I ſhall point out ſome of the 
chief Inſtances in which our Bleſſed Sa- 
ith viour might properly be lang to 2 
*. Authority. | 


I. Firſt then, 1 am to 2 the Uſe al the 


2 real Influences of Authority in Matters of bY 
ue. Moral and Religious Conduct. 

ore Y ws 
im. The different Repreſentations that have 
ar been given of Mankind have been the Occa- 
dn. ion of very different and inconſiſtent Do- 
lu. Qrines in Religion. For whilſt ſome have con- 
we, der d Man only in one View, as a ſinful de- 
generate Creature, and under all the Diſad - 
ho- WW vantages of a fallen corrupted State, others 
on; ¶ have choſe to view him on the more favourable 
a WY Side, as a Rational and a Moral Agent, as fur- 
uch niſhed by the Author of Nature with intelle- 
dual Abilities ſuited to the Ends of his Being 
ten and Rank in the Creation, abſtractedly from the 
il Conſideration of any oppoſite Principle within 


him, or the Degeneracy of his preſent Condi- 


vgraceful Part of Human Nature, are ſome- 
limes apt to degrade it even beneath itſelf, as 
if it had nothing left in it of its Original Com- 
* nor any other Principle of Action re- 

maining 


tion, The former, dwelling too long on the 


don 
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maining but the Ruins of Vice and Folly; And 
the latter, fond of the flattering Picture of 
their own Perfections, are too apt to indulpe 
their Deſcriptions beyond the Life,” and their 
high Encomiums apon the Dignity and Excel. 
lency of the Human Nature are ſcarce recon. 
cileable with the Suppoſition of a State of De. 
fection in Man, or of any Thing diſorder di in 
his Conſtitution. 

Tis obvious to ſee what oppoſite Plans af 
Religion muſt be form d upon ſuch oppoſite 
Repreſentations of Mankind. The One muſt 
aſſert not only the Expediency, but the abſo 
late Neceſſity of a Divine Revelation to reen- 
lighten the Mind of Man, in which the ven 
firſt Impreſſions even of Natural Religion art 
ſuppos'd to be quite obliterated. But the Rez 
ſonings of the Other ſhould ſeem to ſuperſede 
the Uſe of any Divine Aſſiſtance at all, as they 
proceed upon the Suppoſition of the Sufficien- 
cy of Reaſon for the Purpoſes of Religion, and 


of the Continuance of that Rectitude in the 


human Nature, which originally belong d to i. 


The Errors of both theſe Extremes will be 
beſt corrected by conſidering the real State of 


Mankind, as it ſubſiſts in fact: in which Con. 


fideration, Experience of ourſelves and other 


will be a ſurer Guide than the Accounts givet 
us 
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us by ſpeculative Men, and will better help us 
to diſcover how far the Force of Reaſon may 
be ſuppos'd to carry us, and where the Inter- 
poſition of Authority mult be call'd in to its 
Aſſiſtance, | | 
What Man was in his State of Innocence, 
and as he came recent from the Hands of his 
Maker, or how it came to paſs that he ſhould 
degenerate into that Degree of Sin and Igno- 
rance which 1s his preſent State, are Enquiries 
foreign to my Purpoſe. Let it be ſufficient to 
ſurvey him as he now is, and to conſider that, 
whatever his State be, tis ſuch as the Provi- 
dence of God has in fa# plac'd him in, and 
muſt therefore be finally reconcileable with the 
Conduct of Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs to- 
wards him, 1 
We find Man then, excluſive of the Suppo- 
tion of Revelation or any external Aſſiſtance, 
o be previouſly in poſſeſſion of ſome Rule of 
Action, or Guide of moral Conduct; that is, 
there is a Senſe of Good and Evil, of Right 
ad Wrong implanted in us by Nature, a Law 
mitten in our hearts, which every one feels in 
limſelf, and experiences the Effects of it in 
others. And farther, this, which I will call the 
Moral Senſe, were it ſuffer d to operate freely 


and according to its natural Tendency, would 
be 


q nn * 
* * 


ö 
[8] « 


be [likewiſe a perfect and ſufficient Rule fe. 
every Purpoſe of his Being, ſufficient for hi 
Conduct here, and his Happineſs hereaher 
For the Mind is in itſelf as rightly diſpos d to 
wards moral Objects, as the Eye is with ts. 
ſpect to viſible ones; it is as fitly frame u 
diſcern the moral Differences of Things, as thi 
Eye is to diſtinguiſh Colours. Both the one 
and the other, if they are plac d in a right do 
tion, will ſee their reſpective Objects as they 
really are, and as they ought to appear: but 
if they view them obliquely, through a fall 
Medium, or at an undue Diſtance, the Obech 
muſt conſequently appear diſtorted, and ont of 
Nature. The Percipient Faculty in both is fil 
real, and is in the general a directive Rule to 
act by, however in particular Caſes it may be 
defeated in its re or r 
er at all. 

That this is not mere Speculation ir 
ther appear, if we confider that Mankind & 
in fact pteſuppoſe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Rule 
in their whole Conduct of Life, and Dealing 
with one another; that is, they do, whetier 
they attend to it G& not, conſtantly and in 
riably act upon the Preſumption of a Right 
and a Wrong in things, and of a Capacity like 


viſe in themſelyes to diſtinguiſh the one * 
0 
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the other. What are all the Inſtances of Praiſe 
and Infamy, af Applauſe and Cenſure that are 
ſo arbitrarily and ſo capricioufly diſpens d about 
in the world, but ſo many Proofs of a ſuppos d 
Worthyneſs and Unworthyneſs in Characters, 
25 relative to ſome Moral Rule? Even every 
Paſſion and Affection of the human Mind will 
be finally reſolveable into this Principle. Re- 
ſentment, Love, Gratitude, Revenge, are all 
grounded upon the Suppoſition of moral G 
and Evil exiſting, of a Juſt and Unjuſt in A. 
tions, of perſonal Merit and Demerit. And 
however the Affection may be miſplac d, or the 
Object miſunderſtood, yet the Principle itſelf 
is confeſs d, and tis in the Application only 
that we err, for the very Notion of Error is 
grounded upon the Suppoſition of Truth. And 
if it were ſo, that we ſhould deviate even more 
from the Rule of Right than we do, and that 
the Objection, which is made by ſome of the 
Uncertainty of the Nature of Virtue and Vice 
from the various Opinions of various Nations 
concerning it, were ſtronger than it is, yet what 
could be concluded from thence, but that there 
k ſome ſuppos d Standard of Truth univerfally 
iknowledg'd, ſome real Criterion of Morali- 
ty, tho perverted by ſome, and miſtaken by o- 
ters? I would only add, that ſuch a Moral 
. B Senſe 
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Senſe as thisiniuſt . be ſuppos pe, 
vious to, and even the Ground-workof Ren 
lation itſelf, For who does not ſee, that the 
Proof of any Revelation with reſpect ty 
| muſt depend upon the Power of diſti 
betwixt Truth and Falſhood, and that it By. 
dence of every kind muſt be ultimately deter. 
min d by our own Right of judging to which ir 
appeals, prior to any Conſideration of . 
| rity or Veracity in the Deity? 


Thus then it appears that WP ns 
left deſtitute of a Rule of Action, even tho 10 
Revelation ſhould have been granted. lt nov 
remains that we examine more. particularly 
what Uſe is made of this Rule, and whetherit 
be of fo great Advantage in the Conduct of 
Life and Religion, as to ſuperſede the Uſe 
any other Rule. And here we are to tum out 
Eyes towards a more unpleaſing View of our- 
ſelves, whilſt we contemplate the preſent Cots 
dition of Man, ftrangely perverted from lu 
original Perfection, and acting in Oppoſitiot 
to that Intelligent Principle, which is the Gk 
ry and Excellency of his Nature. Both th 
Light of Nature as well as Revelation ref 
ſents him as in a corrupt degenerate State 
fallen from his native Purity and moral Abi 

| tles 
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ties; both his Will and Power to. 


(bons greatly weaken'd and impair d, and his 
* Inclinations to evil ſtrong and importunate. 
For it muſt be remember d, there is another 
Principle 1 in Man beſides that of Reaſon. There 
N is, in the Apoſtle's Words literally taken, 4 
„L ia hi members fighting againſt the Law of 
\ ir MY mind fighting againſt that original Law of 


God and Nature, which was defign'd for his 
Guide and Director. All this is what the Hea- 
thens themſelves were very ſenſible of and do 
conſtantly lament. — Now from this Dege- 
neracy of Nature, tis obvious to be infer d, 
and tis too well confirm d by Experience, that 
Man left to himſelf muſt make but ſlow Ad- 
yances in the way of Virtue ; the Moral Prin- 
ciple works but feebly, in too looſe and general 
2 Manner to be a fix d Principle; every Trifle 
ſets it aſide; it is liable to be impos d upon by 
every vain Pretence of preſent Good, whether 
ſuggeſted by Intereſt or Fancy; and it ſuffers 
itſelf to be diſguis'd a le ways, in which 
Men flatter — — they are acting under 
ts Directions. Whilſt the oppoſite Principle 
6 perpetually uſurping the Dominion, gets an 
ealy Aſcendant over it, and brings it into e 
fy ta the Law of Sin. | 


® 
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Writers, who have been diſpos d be 
ſebt Mankind in the more favourable 
affect commonly to overlook this latter Iii. 
dient in his Nature, as if it was propetly peak 
ing not a Part of it, ſometlling extethi bi 
or adventitious to it, which might pethdpyheit 
and there by accident interrupt the Regular. 
ty of his Conduct, or diſturb his Nea 80 
neither do they enough reflect 6h tlie takt li 
equalities of Men amongſt one another uit 
reſpect to their moral Capacities aud Ain. 
tages of Improvement. They confidetitheRi- 
tional Nature and the whole Species iu the 
groſs, and ſpeak of Mankind in genetal in the 
ſame exalted Strain, as is applicable only'to 
Men of Superior Genius and Enlarg'd Unidet. 
ſtandings. "ad thus what is in fact che Pro 
-perty of the Few is thrown into the cm. 
Stock, and made the general Eſtumate of Hi 
man Abilities, as if all Men were equal ſhirts 
in the Gifts of Providence, And henee is! 
natural for them to expatiate copiouſiy upon 
the Excellency and Power of Reaſon, upon the 
Strength and Efficacy of the moral Senſe, K 
conſequently upon the Sufficiency of the Light 
of Nature to diſcover our Duty, and to recom 
mend it. And conſiſtently with this Vieyt 


things is Virtue deſcrib'd under every amiadl 
N Ct 
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Character that can engage the Aſſections of an 
Intelligent Mind, thus fitted by Nature to com- 
prehend her Excellence, her iutrinſick Worth, 
her native Beauty, and readily to ſee and ad- 
mire in her all thoſe Charms, with which Spe- 
culatiſts in their philoſophical Retirements ate 
wont to adorn her. And indeed ſuch a:Repre- 
ſentation would be exceeding juſt, were Man- 
kind all Intellect only, were there no Allay in 
their Nature, nothing of the haſer kind inter. 
mix d with their Conſtitution, in ſhort had they 
no Paſſions to gratify, and that Providence had 
placed them in ſuch a Situation, as that net 
ther through Incapacity, Ignorance, nor At- 
tendance on the neceſſary Affaits of Life, they 
ſhould be drawn off from thoſe higher Purſuits, 
that is, had each Man Leiſure and Abilities of 
knowing and practicing his Duty from the mere 
Senſe that it was his Duty, — ſuch as this 
may perhaps be the State of ſome ſuperior 
Rank of Beings, but how little it belongs to us, 
few I preſume need to be inform d. -— For, 
vithout entering into the blackeſt Characters 
of our Species and the more flagrant Degrees 
of Cortuption and Wickedneſs, which call for 
the immediate Redreſs of the civil Magiſtrate, 
and which give Occaſion to ſuch Solemmities 
a theſe in Government, what Sentiments of 
| | | _ virtue 
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ſent Mankind in the more favourable ig 
affect commonly to overlobk this latter Auge 


re 
dient in his Nature, as if it was propetly peak. C 
ing not a Part of it, fometHing' extethil bay BI mit 
or adventitious to it, which might perhapꝭ het WI cul 
and there by accident interrupt the RER. MI ws: 
ty of his Conduct, or diſturb his Neaſom $M ben 
neither do they endugh reflect oh the"valth. I kin 
equalities of Men amongſt one another, hl WM the 
reſpect to their moral Capacities aud A mi 
tages of Improvement. They eonſidet the M. no 
tional Nature and the whole Species in tte plac 
groſs, and ſpeak of Mankind in general in te the: 
ſame exalted Strain, as is applicable only t ten 
Men of Superior Genius and enlarg'd Under (to: 
ſtandings. And thus what is in fact the bw. that 
perty of the Few is thrown -into'the"6ommonil kno 
Stock, and made the general Eſtanate of HW Sen 
man Abilities, as if all Men were equal ſhirt may 
in the Gifts of Providence. And hedee i, Kan 
natural for them to expatiate copiouſly upoi few 


the Excellency and Power of Reaſon, upon the 
Strength and Efficacy of the moral Sediſey Kc 
conſequently upon the Sufficiency of the Light 
of Nature to diſcover our Duty, and to recon 
mend it. And conſiſtently with this View e 
things is Virtue deſerib d under every amiabk 
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Character that can engage the Aſſections of an 
Intelligent Mind, thus fitted by Nature to com- 
prehend her Excellence, her intrinſick Worth, 
her native Beauty, and readily. to ſee and ad- 
mire in her all thoſe Charms, , with vrhich Spe- 
culatiſts in their philoſophical Retirements ate 
wont to adorn her. And indeed ſuch a Reprꝭ- 
ſentation would be exceeding juſt, were Man- 
kind all Intellect only, were there no Allay in 
their Nature, nothing of che baſer kind inter. 
mix d with their Conſtitution, in ſhort had they 
no Paſſions to gratify, and that Providence had 
placed them in ſuch a Situation, as that nei- 
ther through Incapacity, Ignorance, nor At- 
tendance on the neceſſary Aﬀairs of Life, they 
ſhould be drawn off from thoſe higher Purſuits, 
that is, had each Man Leiſure and Abilities of 
knowing and practicing his Duty from the mere 
Senſe that it was his Duty, — ſuch as this 
may perhaps be the State of ſome ſuperior 
Rank of Beings, but how little it belongs to us, 
few I preſume need to be inform d. -— For, 
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6 the without entering into the blackeſt Characters 
of our Species and the more flagrant Degrees 
Ligh of Corruption and Wickedneſs, which call for 
om the immediate Redreſs of the civil Magiſtrate, 
e e and which give Occaſion to ſuch Solemnities 


as theſe 3 in W what Sentiments of 
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Virtue do we find the Generality of the World 
polleſsd of in the ordinary Courſe of Life) 
do they ever reaſon upon it in an abſtraQe 
manner, as their chief Good and higheſt per. 
fection, to be choſen for its own ſake, and 
that carries with it its own Reward? are they 
ſtruck with the Aniſableneſs of it, and do'they 
view it in the ſame diſintereſted Light, in which 
contemplative Theorifts behold it? are they 
able to frame to themſelves in the leaſt tok. 
rable degree a conſiſtent Rule of Action, up 
on the Principles of moral Fitneſs, or the Re. 
lations and Reaſons of things? or do they e- 
ven underſtand ſuch a Rule, when tis delines 
ted by others? can they carry their Thoughts 
through the long Chain of Cauſes, Connexions 
Conſequences, upon which Syſtems of Moral 
Duty muſt be founded, and Conviction wrought 
in the Mind? and if Philoſophers themſehe 
have diſputed how far Morality may be cap# 
ble of Demonſtration, what Accounts oß it mul 
we expect to meet with from the uneducated 
| Part of Mortals? nothing but Confuſion and 
groſs Ignorance. In ſhort, they ſeem to be 
but little affected with the abſtracted Worth 
and Excellence of Virtue, her Power is 10 
ſtrong enough to be a prevailing Principle with 

in them, they can behold her without any I 


motior 


[1] 
motion, and are deaf to the Voice of the Charm» 
er, charm ſhe never ſo wiſely, — The Truth 
is, the Moral Taſte, like other liberal Arts and 
Accompliſhments, is to be attain d by Study 
and Application. Nature only lays the firſt 
rude Materials, but it is the Hand of the Skil · 
full Artiſt that muſt finiſh the Piece, and bring 
it into Form, The Faculties muſt be call d 
forth into Action by Uſe and Exerciſe, or the 
Principle itſelf will be in danger of being great- 
y obſcur d, if not totally unk. 


If this then be the general Condition of 
Mankind, what Principles do we find they act 
upon? We have ſeen they have a natural Senſe 
of Good and Evil to direct them, but that this 
s defetive and inſpfficient for the Purpoſe. 
What is it then bat Authority, for the moſt 
part implicft Authority that guides them? Tis 
this which has the leading Influence in practiſe, 
and may be ſaid to govern them in the general 
Courſe of Life. Tis viſible in their worldly 
Concerns, as well as in the Affairs of Religion 
and Morals. They act even in common Life 
by receiv d Rules of Policy, and Maxims that 
have been eſtabliſh'd before them: are led on 
by Cuſtom, Vogue, Example, Faſhion, but leaſt 
of all by that which is . the Reaſon 
of 
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of the thing is ſuppos d to be included iu tb 


general Voice. Indeed there ſeems tobe; il = 
may ſo call it, a natural Senſe of Authorityin 
Men's Minds, a tacit Deference that is paid to lg 
the Opinions and Practices of others. And N. 
happily for us is it ſo order d by Providence, Ml Dir 
that what is wanting to each Man in his pr. WM den 
vate Capacity from the Weakneſs and'imper. WM bor 
fection of his Nature, ſhould be ſupply'#fin ſip 
as it were out of the common Fund, the uni Wl dh 
ted Wiſdom of the Publick. gene 


Obbſerve how it is in Government. Men find 
themſelves born in Society, where there is: Ml & , 
Circulation of relative Duties, and a Conſtitu WM gad 
tion ſettled: they do not immediately enter in WM and 
to Enquiries concerning Right, or examine in Ml do n 
to the Merits or Titles of their-Goverriours 
they are diſpos d to obey ; they naturally pre. 
{ame a Wiſdom in the Adminiſtration, and an 
Obligation to Submiſſion in themſelves, and 
they think themſelves happy in the Afiſtance 
of their Superiors to judge and act for them 
Extraordinary Caſes are out of the queſtion, # 
where Government is oppreſſive and intend 
the Ruin of the Community, but in the oft 
| nary Courſe of things, where private Ambs 


fron, Ayarice, and the like do not interfere, 
Lawi 


7 ] | 

| Laws are readily ſubmitted to, by virtüe of 
that implicit Senſe of Authority, without which 
no Society can ſubſiſt. 

And ſo it is in the higher Concerns of Re- 
lgious and Moral Conduct. The Exiſtence and 
Nature of Deity, the Relation we bear to it, 
Divine Government, the Doctrines of Provi- 
dence and a future State, the everlaſting No- 
tions of Good and Evil, Natural Religion, Wor- 
ſhip, are all Matters of abſtruſe Speculation, 
whoſe Principles are not at all levell'd to the 
general Comprehenſions of Mankind, or ſuited 
nd i to the Capacities of Minds unimprovd. They 
do not reaſon them out for themſelves; they 
u. find the World already in poſſeſſidn of them, 
in · ¶ and they ſucceed to them by Inheritance. They 
in. do not ſtay to convince themſelves of their 
Truth upon Rational Grounds, but they take 
it for granted they are true becauſe” they are 
taught, and on the other hand that they are 
taught becauſe they ate true, 

I hope I am in no danger of being miſtns 
erſtood as tending to rs the Foundation 
of thoſe great Truths, as if they were arbitra- 
j and precarious Principles, and came into the 
World by accident only, and had nothing elſe 
to depend upon for their Support in it, but 


Authoricy and Preſcription. The Argument 
C ſup- 
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ſuppoſes the contrary, that they are the 8 N: 
nuine rie of God and Nature, Origin Cr 
* Impreſſions of the Mind and Dictates pf Rez 0 
ſon, and that their being thus univerſally re. 
ceiv'd is an infallible Proof of their Reality Wl . 
and Truth. I am ſpeaking of Mankind in: 7 
general View, that with regard to much the 4 
greater Part, they do not, they cannot embrace * 
thoſe Principles upon an explicit Perfwafion of * 
their Truth, but muſt take them for the molt * 
part upon Truſt, and ſuffer themſelves to be 
influenc d by that Authority, which carries a * 
natural Sanction along with it. Providence 2 
has ftill prepar d the Mind for their Reception I a 
by that natural Senſe of Right implanted in — 
them, which, tho at firſt unable to diſcover 
them, yet when diſcover'd, is kindly prejudicd * 
in their Favour, and diſpos d implicitly to ac * 
quieſce in them. his c 
Thus have I endeavour d to ſhew from a ge un 
neral View of the State of Mankind, that they . 
are governed chiefly by Authority: it is the Gon 
Condition of their Being; it is a Condition Gon 
adapted to their Circumſtances, and they cava. 
not act otherwiſe; it is the Work of Prot kerſte 
dence. And how vain ſoever we may be of ot . 


oun Perfections, and that boaſted Dignity d 
| Nat! 


179 
Nature which ſets us above the whole viſible 
Creation, yet we find in fact that Reaſon has 
not that univerſal Sway amongſt us, when its 
Deifiers would aſſign to it. 

The Concluſion I would draw from all this 
is I hope very obvious, viz. that if Authority, 
if Human Authority be of ſo great Weight, 
Divine Authority muſt be much more ſo. If 
Men are ſo much indebted for their natural 
Notions of Religion to the Providential In- 
fluences of Authority amongſt them, how much 
more effectually muſt the Force of Divine Au- 
thority operate upon their Minds, ſuppoſing 
there were any ſuch thing > And if God in his 
Providence has ſo conſtituted Things, that the 
Afitance of Othegs ſhould be made the ordi -· 
nary and ſtated Means of their Inſtruction, 
why ſhould it be thought a Thing unreaſon- 
able that he ſhould till farther aſſiſt them by 
his own Reveal d Word? Is it altogether in- 
credible that Infinite Goodneſs ſhould conde- 
ſcend to ſpeak to the Work of his own Hands, 
and to interpoſe his Authority for their Dire- 
con in thoſe important Points, where Dire- 
Gion is ſo much wanted 2 Or are Matters of 
Religion and Morality ſo well ſettled and un- 
dertood amongſt us, as to need no farther Im- 
proyements 2 No. intereſting Truths that lye 

hid: 
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hid from us, no Intricacies nor Uncertaintie 
in Knowledge, that want ſome more ,unerring 
Guide, than the utmoſt human Sagacity can 
pretend to, to fix and aſcertain them? or, hoy. 


ever the more general and conſpicuous Princi 
ples of Religion ſhould be thought ſufficienty WM Ch 
plain and intelligible to human Reaſon, jet 2! 
how much Darkneſs and Perplexity would re. WM &r: 
main ſtill in other Points of. the moſt impor. Wl to 
tant Concern? Is it of no Conſequence/to ing 
Mankind, to be aſſured beyond all doubt of Wl ih 
the Certainty of a future State and Judgment, WM fpi 
to have Life and Immortality brought to Light, Wl ing 
to. have the Terms of everlaſting Happineb WM his 
and Salvation ſet before them by God himſelf? WM out 
Is it no Relief to a Mind, conſcious of Sin aud frft 
Guilt, to be aſſur d of Pardon, of Redemption, Wl and 
and Reſtoration to the Divine Favour, Ada ſim; 
tages which the Gentile World manifeſtly. want- Wi dio. 
ed, and the preſent degenerate State of Man auth 
kind moſt evidently calls for > But above al Ml of t 
the Motives to virtuous Practice what additional BM had, 
Strength muſt they receive, were they ſuppo d thod 
to be inculcated on Men, under the Notion a gum: 
Duty and Submiſſion to Divine Authority? vo cc 
not { 
II. I proceed therefore to my Second Head 4 
Put t 


| To point out ſome of the chief Inftancs 
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in which our Bleſſed Saviour might pro- 
perly be ſaid to teach with Authority. 


The firſt Inſtance, and that which ſeems 
chiefly intended in my Text, is, that Jeſus 
Chriſt deliver'd his Doctrines and Precepts in 
2 Manner peculiarly adapted not only to in- 
rut his Hearers, but to enforce Obedience 
to their Teacher : that 1s, his Method of Teach- 
ing was neither after the Example of the Jew- 
iſh Interpreters, by tedious Prolixities and in- 
fpid Comments upon the Law, rather perplex- 
ing than enlightening Men's Minds, nor were 
his Inſtructions, like thoſe of Moraliſts, drawn 
out through a long Train of Reaſoning from 
firſt Principles in a Way of abſtruſe Deduction 
and Conſequence, but they were lain down as 
imple practical Concluſions, as poſitive Injun- 
tions, and Rules of Duty, in a preceptive and 
authoritative Manner, Philoſophers, for want 
of that Authority which our Bleſſed Saviour 
had, muſt confine themſelves to the ſtrict Me- 
thods of Proof and a continued Series of Ar- 
gument, in order both to gain Attention, and 
to convince. But whom are they to convince? 
dot ſurely the Bulk of Mankind, who are in- 
apable of entring into the Reaſoning Part, 
ut the Few only of their own little Claſs, 

| whole 
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whoſe Education and Abilities may perhaps en. ke 
able them to judge, and to diſtinguiſh Tru, bi 
But the Author of the Goſpel-morals, not de. gad 
ſigning to entertain the World with Theor bm 
and Syſtem, but adapting his Religion to the Wl ;, } 
general Circumſtances and Capacities of Man. WW bm 
kind as they are in fact, does therefore with hon 
the utmoſt Propriety addreſs himſelf to thoſe WM ton 
very Principles of Action, by which they ate 
chiefly influenc'd, I mean the natural Senſe of 
and implicit Deference to Authority. And x 
cordingly all his Diſcourſes are founded upon 
this Principle; they have the Stamp of Autho- 
rity upon them; they are deliver'd in the hom 
of abſolute Commands and Prohibitions ; He 
every where ſpeaks in the firſt Perſon, Verih 
ſay unto you; He directs Men to himſelf as the 
Object ad End of their Obedience, I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life ; and He determines 
even their Acceptance with God upon their Sub 
miſſion to and Dependance upon himſelf, Ne 
Man cometh unto the Father, but by me. And 
hence is it likewiſe, amonglt other Reaſons, 
that ſo much Streſs is laid in the New Tells 
ment upon the Duty of Faith, Ye believe in Go, 
believe alſo in me. So again, his Parables and 

| Allegories, which are no more than 1 
tions of the Doctrines he would inculcate, and 


hen 


3 

0. WT ken from incidental Occafiofts and Images 
th WH which immediately occurr'd to the Senſes, we 
le. bad them either commonly introduc'd wich 
„ ſome authoritative Phraſe of, He that hath ears 
he BW io hear, let him hear, or elſe concluded with 
in- ſome ſuch commanding Application, Go and do 
ith on li kemi ſe. And in general we may conclude 
ole N from the whole Tenor of the Goſpel, that how- 
are Wi focver all moral Obligations are really found- 
oed in Nature, and are deducible from the ef 
ſential Conſtitution of Things, yet in the Chri- 
ſuan Scheme it muſt be acknowledg d they are 
placed upon a different Foundation; all there 
1s reſoly d into the Will and Authority of our 
Lord; Obedience, Submiſſion, implicit Reſi- 
pnation, and doing the Will of our Father which 
# in heaven, are made the conſtituent Parts of 
cur Religion and MoralF: and for this reaſon, 
that our Bleſſed Saviour moſt graciouſly con- 
deſcended to adjuſt his Religion to the Exi- 
gencies of Mankind, ffbm whom no effectual 
deformation could be expected upon any other 
Principle, but that of abſolute Submiſſion to 
the Divine Will and Authority. 

I am the more particular upon this Point, 
becauſe I apprehend it is a Conſideration that 
8 not ſo often attended to, as it deſerves, 
The Chriſtian Morality is, I believe, general- 


ly 


. 


h allowed both by its Enemies as wel d 
Friends to be unexceptionably pure and ene im 
lent; but whilſt ſome, in order to depretim: Wl © 
it, have maintain d that there is no moralPre. WM 5” 
cept in the Goſpel, but what has been taugh; Wl - 
by ſome or other of the Heathen Moralits, Wl 5" 
' which is a Point I need not take upon me u Co 
determine becauſe it is nothing to the Purpoſe, of 
there have been others, who affecting to be *"* 
friend it, are conſtantly repreſenting the Go rec 
ſpel-morals as appealing only to human Reaſon Ml Pet 
and the natural Judgment of Mankind, anda MW bil 
referring all Obligation to the abſtracted Fit. Ml d 
neſs of Action and the eſſential Differences of ſom 
Things; and this in order to inſinuate that the of it 

| Goſpel can be no other ſtrictly ſpeaking tha WW *© 
a Revival, or as it has been call'd a Republic © * 
tion of the Law of Mature, that is in-other I 
Words, a Syſtem of Morals. But tho it beer ſom: 
ceeding true, that all moral Doctrines are of f N 
eternal and immutable Obligation in then. reinf 


ſelves, diſtinct from every other Conſideration, 
yet it is no leſs true, that this is not the pro 
per Foundation they are plac'd upon according 
to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation; here they de 
rive their Obligation from quite another n 
ciple, and we are requir d to conform to then 


not under the Notion of neceſſary and * 
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5al Truths or Dictates of Reaſon, bat is the 
immediate Matters of Divine Command, and ih 
Obedience to the Mil of the Sovereign Law- 
ver, 

F And indeed ſo little room have we to ima- 
ine that Chriſtianity intends to pay us an 

Compliment npon the Sufficiency and Seng 
of our Reaſon, that it is obvious to fee its 
whole Scheme throughout goes upon the di- 
rect oppoſite Sappoſition of the Weakneſs arid 
Depravity of human Nature, of its general In. 
ability to diſcover a complete Rule of Doty, 
and of its Want of ſome new Encouragements, 
ſome freſh Obligations to enforee the Practice 

of it even in thoſe very Parts of it, which Men 
ae ſuppos'd to be ſufficiently acquainted wich 
of themſelves. And in this View the Goſpel, 
vith reſpe& even to the Moral Part of it, is 
ſomething more than a Republication of the Law 
of Nature; it is not barely republiſhing it, it is 
reinforcing it; it is giving it the Sanction of 
Divine Authority; it is transferring its Obli- 
ation from the cool Dictates of mere human 
Reaſon, which is found to be ineffectual for 
the Purpoſe, and placing it on the firmer Baſis 
of the Wiſdom of God himſelf. Thus does 
erery moral Duty aſſume a' different Chara 
der; they now come to us properly under the 
A 
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Form of Religion; they have the Force of po 
tive Inſtitutions; and the Light of Naw loft 

the Chriſtian Senſe will be no othes than the WY © * 
expreſs Law of God. men 


But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, ; 
may be objected that all this is not ſufficien 
to eſtabliſh ſuch an Authority, as is here ſap ly ar 
pos d; that Mankind are not ſo ſoon brought 
to give up their Opinions and Prejudices upon 
the bare Pretence of an Authority, whoſe Ce Pon 
nuineneſs is not prov d; and farther, that they 


will expect ſome Advantage to themlſelyes by Duty 
the Exchange, ſomewhat at leaſt that ſhall par — 
Ic 


ticularly intereſt them on the fide of their nen 
Teacher for the ſake of themſelves. em 

It is therefore another Inſtance of our Re. 
ſed Saviour's teaching with Authority, that he 
inforc'd what he taught with Sanctions of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, It has been thought 
by ſome an Objection to the Goſpel Morality 
that its Obligations are ſuppos'd to be built on 
Mercenary Principles, and that Virtue and Vio 
are by this means taken off from their natural 
Foundations, that of the intrinfick Excellence 
and Beauty of the one, and the Deformity c 
the other; tho theſe are the ſole Motives thut 
ſhould influence rational Minds in the Praca 
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of their Duty, excluſive of the Conſideration 
of any Reward in view, or Dread of Puniſh- 
ment, If there be any Weight in this Obje- 
gion, it muſt ariſe from hence, that the Re- 
wards and Puniſhments annex d to Virtue and 
Vice are thought to be ſomething external on- 
y and foreign to them, that there is no Con- 
H nexion in Nature between the one and the o- 

ther, and that therefore they muſt be look d 
„en 25 no other than arbitrary Sanctions, in 
be order to bribe Men to the Practice of their 

Duty. But in truth, if Rewards and Puniſh- 


3 


" ments are the neceſſary Conſequences of human 
1 Actions, if they are real natural Sanctions in 

themſelves, and if the eternal Order and Re- 
let citude of Things abſolutely require that they 


[hould be ſo, it then certainly can be no long- 
er deem d an Impropriety that they ſhould be 
promulg'd and inculcated, What if there ſhould 
be as cloſe a Connexion in the Moral World 
between human Actions and their future tho 
litant Conſequences, as there is in the Natu- 
World betwixt the moſt regular Operations 
f Cauſe and Effect, and that tis as true in the 
ppiritual as in the Feral Senſe, that what ſever 
Man ſoweth, that ſhalt he alſo reap > Wilt it 
ot follow, that to do juſtice to the whole 
ruth, it aught to be conſider d in the whole 


of 


0 
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of ita Raten“ Much lefs will at infinite dib 


Lawgiver omit to guard his Law by that which 
eſſentially belongs to it, its own praper $an, lat 
Aion, In this View then, the Reward that h Wl « 
to attend upon Virtue is ſo far from being u in 
be lock d upon in a ſervile Light, or as farcign 
to its Nature, that i it is ſtrictly ſpeaking ind wal 
ded. in the Idea of Virtye-it{clh, and tg conß, WM anc 
der either of them abſtractedly fram the oi i o 
is to canſider it imperfectiy. Such is the gra 
cious Conſtitution of the Author of Najwe, vit 
that our Duty and Intereſt ace jnſeparably con 
_ nected together; is it therefore lefleping the Wl the 
Dignity of Virtue that he invites us 10 the Pre 
Rice of the former by the mare cpgaging le. tha 
tives that are drawn from the Coufidergtion of bla 
the latter? And if the Condition of Mas off 
be ſuch, that they are malt effectvally te be 
Wrought upon by Applications to theix Paſſos 
af Hope and Fear, is it unhecoming the Vi. 


dom and Goodneſs of God ta ſet before they 
the proper Objects of thoſe Paſſions ig the 
ftcongelt and moſt affecting Manner? | Nay tar 
ther, is not this even ſecyring Virtue by Ha 
of thoſe very Paſſions, which; without the C 
A of a funure State, are made the wok 


equent Inſtruments of betraying it? IN houk 


ſeem therefore to need little Apology. * | 
ec 
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if. WY Bleſſed Lord has eſtabliſh'd his Religion upon 
< WI ach Principles, as maſt naturally leave the moſt 
m. laſting Impreſſions upon Men's Minde. 
1 Conſider farther the Neceſſity of ſome Di- 
nne Authority to aſcertain theſe important Ar- 


ticles. That the Righteous ſhall be finally re- 
warded and the Wicked puniſhed, are neceſſary 
and eternal Truths, whether they are revealed 
to us or not; but then ſuch was the State of 
the Gentile World, that they were diſtracted 
vith infinite Doubts and Perplexities about 
them; the Philoſophers themſelves talk d of 
them with great Uncertainty, and rather like 
Men who wiſhed to be convinc'd af their Truth 
than that they really were ſa; whilſt the reſt of 
Mankind were left to the wandring Guidance 
of fabulous Stories and poetical Fictions, where 
the faint Glimmerings of Truth were ſcarce dif- 
cernible amidſt the Multiplicity of Errors, in 
which it was invol#d. Moſt feaſonably there- 
fore did our Bleſſed Saviour bring Life and In- 
nortality to light by his Goſpel, that is, he clear d 
the Doctrine from the Darkneſs in which the 
Corruptions of the World had obfcur'd it, he 
laid it down as a certain Truth, and made it an 
explicit Article of his Religion: And in this he 
ated in the proper Character of one baving Au- 
tbority, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


from 
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from the Heathen Teachers, whoſe great De 
ſiciency it was, that they wanted this SanQtion 
to enforce their Doctrines. 


But ſtill we are not to 0 imagine that Mankind 
will thus acquieſce in the bare Clatm to an 
Authority, whoſe Genuineneſs is not proved. 
Neither the particular Manner of Teaching, 
nor the intrinſick Goodneſs or Importance of 
the Doctrines can be concluſive Arguments of 
the Teacher's being authoriz d: ſome more d. 
rect Proof will be required to clear him from 
all Suſpicion of Impoſture. | I ſhall therefore 
urge it as the laſt and the moſt illuſtrious In- 
ſtance of our Bleſſed Saviour's teaching with 
Authority, that he appealed to his Miracles for 
the Proof of his Divine Commiſſion, — But 
Miracles, it is ſaid, do not prove a Doctrine; 
there is no Connection betwixt Miracles and 
Truth, they are Inſtances of Power only, may 
be wrought by evil as well as good Beings, and 


conſequently can be no proper Evidence in the 


caſe of Religion, as having no Relation to it 
Let it be granted then that Miracles are not 
the direct Proofs of a Doctrine, which is to be 
judg d of by its Conformity to Truth, and the 
Goodneſs of its Tendency. But the Queſtion 


here is not what is the Proof of a e 
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but what proves the Authority of the Teacher. 
May not Miracles then be ſo circumſtanc d, as 
to afford not only Evidence, but the moſt in- 
fallble moral Evidence of any, that the Au- 
thor of them is Divinely commiſſion dꝰ Sup- 
poſe for inſtance, they ſhould be remarkable 
for their Greatneſs, their Number and Variety, 
for their long Continuance, for the general 
Beneficence of their Tendency, for their being 
ſuch as manifeſtly ſurpaſs'd the known Laws 
of Nature, for their unqueſtionable Reality as 
being exhibited to publick View and attended 
vith all the Marks of undiſguis d Simplicity 
and Openneſs, and requiring no other Skill to 
judge of the Genuinenels of the Facts but the 
plain Teſtimony of the Senſes; and farther, 
which is more than all, let the Doctrines for 
whoſe ſake they are ſupposd to be wrought 
be ſach as are evidently calculated to promote 
the Ends of Piety, Righteouſneſs and Trath, 
and let it be the profeſs'd Deſign of the. Teach- 
er of theſe Doctrines to evince his Authority 
by this Evidence of Miracles, as the proper 
Lal of his Commiſſion. And now let it be 
akd whether Miracles, upon Suppoſition of 
theſe Circumſtances all concurring together, 
do not amonnt even to the ſtricteſt Demon- 
lration, that the Teacher muſt be inveſted 
| with 
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with an Authority from Heaven, or whether i 
be poſſible in the Nature of things that ſtrong. 
er Evidence ſhould be obtain d. 

It will be in vain then to urge, that Min. 
cles are only Inſtances of ſuperior Power, and 
that they have been and may be wrought by 
Evil Beings as well as Good, until it can be 
ſhewn to be either conſiſtent with the 
and Character of Evil Beings to work Miracle 
in the Cauſe of Truth, or elſe that it is con. 
tent with the infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſß 
of God, to ſet his Seal to an Impoſture, by 
thus commiſſioning them to delude Mankind, 
in à way in which the Neceſſity of being de 
luded would be unavoidable. 

And to as little purpoſe is it to endeavour 
to evade the Force of this Argument from M. 
racles, by pretending there is no Connection 
between them and the Truth of Doctrine; 
for if the Divine Authority of the Teacher s 
fuch be once prov'd by them, the Truth of Wl (ire; 
the Dodtrines he teaches will follow of Courſe; Wl ; 
and it will be the ſame thing in Effect, whe- 
ther Doctrines have an immediate Connexion 
with Miracles, or a more remote Dependant 
on them as Proofs of hu Commiſſion, upoi 
whoſe Authority we receive them. 


And 
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And accordingly upon this footing it is, that 
our Saviour himſelf places his Miracles. He 
every where appeals to them as the proper 
Proofs of his Authority, and in conſequence of 
that as Proofs of his Docttines: Believe me; 
that I am in the father, and the father in me, of 
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elſe believe me for the very Works ſake. (Joh. 
14.11.) The works which the father hath giden 
me to fiſh, the ſame works that I do, bear wit. 
meſs of me that the father hath ſent me. (5, 36.) 
Though ye believe not me, believe the works, (10; 
38.) And He imputes their Sin to the rejecting 
this Evidence, sf I had not done among them the 
works which none other man tid, they had not 
bad ſin, (15. 24.) And the ſame Teſtimony we 
find was expected from him by others, Rabbr, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God, 
fir no man can do theſe Miracles that thow neſt, 
except God be with him. (3.2.) We conclude 
therefore that Miracles were the proper and 
direct Evidence of our Bleſſed Saviout's each 
ing with Authority. 


+ ET AaSaXTETEs 


I will beg leave to treſpaſs upon your Pa- 
tence a moment longer, whilſt I draw two It 
ferences from what has been (aid in this Dif- 
courſe, 
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Duty as well as they can from Syſtems of Mc 
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The firſt is, The Uſe of Revelation in ge. 


neral. Mankind, we have ſeen, are not in that Wl Tr 
State of Rectitude either as to their intellectual WM nc 
or moral Capacities, as to be a ſufficient Guide i 
to themſelves in Matters of Religion. Reaſon, day 


how highly ſoever we may talk of it in Theo. 
ry, yet is found in Practice to be unequal to 3/1 


the Task aſſign d it. Men do in fact proceed 
upon other Principles, and their ſuffering them- WM ; b 
ſelves to be ſo much govern'd by Example, Pre 9 0 
Judice and Authority in the common Affairs of WM v 
Life, ſhews at leaſt how much they ſtand. in 1151 
need of ſome Aſſiſtance in the more difficult WM th 
Concerns of Religion. | 

And what is there after all which can ſo eſ. I 
fectually tend to the Reformation of Mankind, Wi of \ 
and which their natural Expectations fo loud: Rea 
ly call for, as an expreſs written Revelation Wifi by 
from the true God, to which they may have Wl tra 
Recourſe as to a general Rule and infallible WF ligic 
Guide of Life? Here they are not left to the filtec 
wild Suggeſtions of each Man's Fancy or pte. tries 
tended Reaſon, to be zoſr'd to and fro, and car it le 
ried about with every wind of Doctrine,  conti 
nually fluctuating betwixt Truth and Error, ot 
rather amidſt Varieties of Errors; nor are the] 
impos'd the painful Task of collecting thei 
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e. nl Science, and the Intricacies of involv'd 
a WM Truths. But the Rule is ready at hand, fixt 
unnd certain, plain and legible before their Eyes: 
de r this commandment, which I command thee this 
n, Bi day, it it not hidden from thee, neither is it far 
20- . It is not in heaven, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, 
to ho ſball go up for ns to heaven, and bring it un- 
ed Wi to us, that we may hear it and do it? Neither is 
. i: beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, Who ſhall 
o over the ſea for us, and bring it unto us, that 
; of ve may hear it and ao it > But the word ts very 
in gh unto thee in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 

thou mayſt do it. Deut. 30. 11, &c.) | 


Let me obſerve farther, chit the Suppoſition 
of Mankind's ſubſiſting in a State of unaſſiſted 
Reaſon is in itſelf unnatural, and unwarranted 
by Experience. The Religion of Nature, ab- 
trated from all inſtituted or anthoritative Re- 
gion, is a viſionary Thing; it never yet ſub- 
liſted in fact; Men have in all Ages and Coun- 
tries embracd their Religion under the Notion 
it leaſt of its Divine Authority, and have pro- 
ſeſo d Obedience to ſome ſort of Revelation, 
either real or ſuppos d. And it is an Obſerva- 
uon no leſs important than it is common, that 
the ancient Legiſlators and Founders of Civil 
Heieties found it neceſſary to pretend a Divine 
Com- 
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Commiſſion for their Laws and Doctrines, the 
better to ſecure Obedience to them from c 
People. They were not ſo extravagant to ita 
gine, the Conduct of Mankind would be ſuf. 
ciently regulated by their Reaſon, and there. 
fore any authoritative Inſtitution of Religion, 
tho often very abſurd, was more likely to be 
effectual for this Purpoſe, than leaving then 


to the uncertain Directions of the Light of Na 


ture, Their Philoſophers indeed, too honeſt to 
pretend to that Authority which they kney 
they had not, fail'd of Succeſs in proportion, 
but Politicians ſcrupled not to counterfeit it, 


being ſenſible how much they ſtood in ntl of 


it for the Ends of Government. 

The other Inference I would make 1s, The 
Expediency of an Eſtabliſhment of Religion. 
By an Eſtabliſhment I mean no more in gene. 
ral, than ſome Publick Profeſſion and Form of 
Religion, Authoriz'd and encoutag d by the C 
vil Magiſtrate. Religion naturally commend 
herſelf to the Protection of the Magiſtrate; for 
Religion is the Bond of Society. She asks 10 
other Favour but to be candidly heard, to be 
admitted to plead her own Cauſe, to ſet forth 
the Relation ſhe bears to Civil Society, the Al 


ſiſtance and Weight ſhe gives to the Admin 
ſtration 


\ 
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tration of Government, and the infinite Ob. | 
ligations ſhe lays on Magiſtracy, both for the 
Obedience of the SubjeR and the Execution of 
Laws. On the other hand, tis obvious to con- 
clude from what has been ſaid in this Difcourſe, 
that Religion in general, when left at large, 
and not ſubſiſting under any particular Form 
or Direction of the Civil Power, would be far 
ſrom being effectual for the Ends of Govern- 
ment, or anſwering the Purpoſes which Socie- 
ty expects from it. There muſt be ſome Pub- 1 
lick Example, ſome leading Influence of Au- | 
thority to encourage and impreſs the Belief and 
F Practice of it amongſt the People; there muſt 
be ſome viſible Form and exteriour Mode of | 
Worſhip not only to engage Attention by ad- 13 
dreſſing to the Senſes, but even to facilitate 
the Progreſs of that real Goodneſs and inter- | 
nal Virtue of Mind, which it is the Deſign of 
all Religious Inſtitutions to promote, and which 
Society 1s ſo mach intereſted in 

Every Argument therefore which can be urg a 
for the Uſe of Religion at all, may be urg d 
vith equal Force for the Expediency of an Eſta- 8 
bliſnment, becauſe if Religion be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make Men good Subjects and uſeful 
Members of Society, ſo in proportion will it 
be the Intereſt of Ciyil Magiſtrates to promote 
and 
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and protect it, by. every way that. is cou 
with the free Nature of Religion ite 
the inviolable Rights of Conſcience. 
Chriſtianity, has not introduced any ber 
Schemes in Government, nor given ti 
Occaſion of Jealouſy to the Magiſtrate! by 20 
Interfering of Intereſts. So far from i 
it is moſt friendly to Government, and 
an additional Sanction to Civil Inſtitutia 
we are taught by it, that the Pomers -thaln 
are ordained of God, and whoſoever res 
Power, reſ+, Neth the Ordinance of God, In 
therefore, it may juſtly claim the Faro 
Encouragement of the State, whoſe, Au 
it ſo much; conduces to eſtabliſh. —— Mt 
ever be the Happineſs of this Church and 
tion, to be a mutual Support and Aſſiſta 
each other! And whilſt we put Men in 
be ſubjeft to Principalities and Powers, Wil 
never be forgot by them, that the PH 
of our Religious Eſtabliſhment is the ti 
ening their own Hands, and conſequentijil 
| beſt i of our Conſtitutis nl! 
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Lately Publiſh'd by the *. {nthor, 7 2 | 
Diſpenſation Conſider d and Vindicated, & 6, N erm 
| preach 'd before the Univerſity of Oxford. 


